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THE NAVY BILL 


ONGRESS has reassembled and one 

of its first duties will be to dispose 
of the Navy Bill. A year ago a bill was 
introduced into the House calling for the 
construction of 71 vessels at an estimated 
cost of $725,000,000. The House finally 
passed a bill authorizing the construction 
of fifteen light cruisers and one air-craft 
carrier at a cost of $274,000,000. The 
Senate has still to act upon the measure. 
This bill does not appropriate any money 
for construction—it is merely an “‘author- 
ization”; it contains, moreover, a provi- 
sion that in the event of an international 
naval agreement, the President is author- 
ized to suspend its operation. 


At least three points of view in regard 
to this bill have been expressed. The 
first view holds that any increase of arma- 
ments is a violation of the spirit of the 
Anti-War Pact. If the United States 
should enlarge its navy, other countries, 
in more danger of attack than the United 
States, would have an incentive to in- 
crease their armaments. This bill ignores 
the belief that in the future our best de- 
fense will be in the air. As for the pro- 
tection of our commerce on the high seas, 
this cannot be insured by the construc- 
tion of fifteen cruisers. It is impossible 
for any country to build a navy large 
enough to prevent an attack against its 
commerce in every part of the world. If 
hostilities should ever break out between 
the United States and Great Britain, in 
all probability the war would not remain 
localized. Great Britain would probably 
have her allies in continental Europe and 
Japan; and the United States would then 
have to fight not only the British fleet 


but the navies of many other powers. 
Under these circumstances the formula 
of “parity” is worthless. Our real secur- 
ity must therefore rest in building up 
the machinery of peace and in convert- 
ing all navies into an international police 
force. Finally, it is argued that the ex- 
penditure of $274,000,000 is a waste of 
money and that the passage of the present 
bill will merely encourage the Big Navy 
supporters to demand more and more 
ships. 

A second view states that the Ameri- 
can navy is undermanned. We have, built 
or building, eighteen large cruisers, 
while the British have twenty-one. We 
took the lead at the Washington Confer- 
ence in scrapping battleships and after- 
wards Congress repeatedly delayed ap- 
propriations for the construction of new 
cruisers in the hope that an agreement 
limiting their construction could’ be 
reached. Then came the Geneva Three- 
Power Conference, and after that the 
Anglo-French Naval Accord! The only 
way by which we can get a new arma- 
ments treaty with Great Britain, so it 
is argued, is to build up to the British 
level and thus acquire real bargaining 
power. We believe in the ultimate goal 
of the Anti-War Pact but we insist that 
it shall not be used as a means of fasten- 
ing permanent naval inferiority upon the 
United States. The need for more cruis- 
ers is imperative in order to defend our 
coasts and our commerce in case some 
State in the future violates its promises 
and goes to war. 

The third view is more opportunistic. 
Its proponents state that in theory in- 
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creased armaments violate the spirit of 
the Anti-War Pact. Nevertheless the 
ideal of the pact cannot be realized over- 
night; and there is grave danger that if 
the Navy Bill is successfully attacked the 
Anti-War Pact will be defeated. It is 
of more importance, in the long run, to 
get the pact ratified than to defeat the 
Navy Bill. Once the pact is ratified, 
armament limitation will sooner or later 
become inevitable. Some proponents of 
this view also feel that if the present 
Navy Bill is not passed, anti-British and 
Big Navy agitation will persistently con- 
tinue in this country and thus intensify 
the difficulties which already exist be- 
tween the British Empire and the United 
States. 

While these three views have been de- 
bated throughout the country several de- 
mands for a new naval conference have 
recently been made. On November 22, 
Viscount Lee of Fareham, formerly First 
Lord of the Admiralty and British dele- 
gate at the Washington Conference, de- 
clared in favor of the principle of parity 
between the British and the American 
fleets. He said that the settlement of the 
naval question, along with that of the 
freedom of the seas, should be taken out 
of the hands of the experts and entrusted 
to a two-man parley, composed of a dis- 
tinguished statesman from each country. 
Several weeks ago Viscount Cecil asked 
in the House of Lords that a new attempt 
at a naval accord with the United States 
be made. On November 27 he said, “! 
am in favor of absolute and complete 
mathematical naval equality with the 
United States both in tons and guns.” 

On the American side of the Atlantic, 
a reply has come from Representative 
Fred A. Britten, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs and _ vice- 
president of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. On November 27 he sent a cable- 
gram directly to Prime Minister Baldwin 
suggesting a joint meeting of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee with a_ select 
committee of Members of Parliament, to 
be held in Canada, for the purpose of 
drawing up recommendations to be made 
to their respective governments in regard 
to the application of the principle of 
equality to ships not covered by the Wash- 
ington treaty. 

Prime Minister Baldwin made two re- 
plies to this proposal. The first was offi- 
cially delivered to the State Department 
for transmittal to Britten. Mr. Kellogg 
promptly ordered it to be buried. The 
second was sent directly to Mr. Britten. 
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While Mr. Baldwin expressed apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Britten’s friendly sentiments, 
he declared he could not express an 
opinion of the proposal because it had not 
come from the Government of the United 
States. On December 2, Congressman La 
Guardia announced that he would intro- 
duce a resolution stating that the House 
of Representatives desired to confer with 
the House of Commons at Havana upon 
the naval question. 

The Britten proposal was severely criti- 
cised in official and other circles on the 
ground that under the Logan Act it was 
illegal for a private citizen to communi- 
cate with a foreign government and that 
the conduct of foreign affairs could not 
be removed from executive hands. 


Nevertheless, if Mr. Britten, who in the 
past has been one of the loudest critics 
of Great Britain in Congress, could pro- 
pose further negotiations, it is evident 
that the demand for naval limitation with- 
in the United States and impatience with 
the technical obstructions raised by ex- 
perts is very strong. 

The chief trouble with the Britten pro- 
posal was that it had a brass band at- 
tached to it. If members of the American 
Congress and the House of Commons 
could quietly and unofficially talk over the 
naval situation, their recommendations 
might have as much weight with govern- 
ments as the advice of diplomats and 
admirals. R. L. B. 


‘Book Notes 


The Responsibility of States in International 
Law, by Clyde Eagleton. New York, The 
New York University Press, 1928. 

A suggestive introduction to the study of an 
increasingly important subject. The author 
writes of the responsibility of a state for the 
acts of its agents, the acts of individuals, and 
the responsibility for injuries caused to aliens 
by mobs and civil wars. 

Lord Grey and the World War, by Hermann 
Lutz. New York, Knopf, 1928. 

The German answer to Lord Grey’s Apologia 
pro vita sud. 

Commerce of South America, by Clarence F. 
Jones. New York, Sinn & Company, 1928. 
A brief portrayal of the various factors and 

conditions influencing the trade expansion of 

the South American republics, written by the 
professor of economic geography at Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Heading for the Abyss, by Prince Lichnowsky. 
New York, Payson and Clarke, Ltd., 1928. 
The reminiscences of the German Ambassador 

to the Court of St. James during the crucial 

years 1912-1914. In this Apologia, the late 

Prince Lichnowsky amplifies the theme devel- 

oped in his startling revelations published in 

January, 1918. He blames the war on the sys- 

tem of alliances inaugurated by Bismarck and 

has raised a storm in Germany by his denuncia- 
tion of the pre-war policy of the Fatherland. 


